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. . ^ ommuriitv action involves 
nearly everyoiie at one time, or another? 
. Jhe purpose of this leaders' 'guide is to 
' help increase leader effectiveness in 
planning and implementing (bear actipn 
•pifqects •byr'discussing^^ providing . ^ 
exarnples of the haturg and character- 
istics of planned community aclioir^ 
leadtffg to community deyelopmeniv.^ 
Perhaps you have a question about 
'b^cprning involved. Questions often . 
• raised by docal people Are, Why be 
concefned?What is distindtive about, 
: cbmnnunlty action? What has been the ' 
experience of others undertaking 
Cogimunity action? What is involved in' 
the development of an action.syste^ 
These questiqns are ianswered ifWne 
following sections of the guide. ^ . 

This guide reviews. community action 
research and summarizes over 2 years 
of studying action projects. The authors 
. visited seven New York State commu- 
nities to study and report on individual 
"^community action projeqts, fHara/ 
Community Action: A Series of Case 
Studies df Action Projects in Small New 
Yprk State Commuhities,. Cornell MiS: \ 
c'ellaneous Bulletin, 11 6, in press).' 
These communings varied in size from 
a small Vural village of about 1 ,000 
people .to a city apd surrounding area 
affected by the -problems of over 5,000 
people. In the studies community was 
defined as a village, town, or small city 
or -any combination of such units iaa 
predominantly rural area. County, 
region, or state action projeMs were 
. excluded., ' a : 

Tfie sevej^ projects studied, were the 
'following: 

Establishr^nt of a Medical CliniQ, in 
-WooclhullfNew York ^ 

• Hepsing for Senipr Citizens in- Sher- 
burrie. New York 

Hoiisirtg'for Senior Citizens, Child 
Development Center, Health Caire Cea- 
ter, and Nursing Home Facilities in. 
arotbn, New York ' X 



Ecojiomic Development through the - • 
Greater Malone Community Council 
and the Ballard . Mill Center foi the Arts . 
in Malone, New York • 

The'Central . New: York Maple Festival : ! 
inMarathon; New York . 

Transformation of ^a School Building 
into Rental Housinq for Senior Citizens 
^in Siriclairville,, New Yprk 

One Part of a ^Cprtimunity's Atiemfit at , 
"Economic . and Social Turnabout: The 
Library Project in Salamanca, New 

■■Yori<'-.:' ..■ r:v;^.:;;:"-^ 

V Even thpugh each community has its 
own pairticular culture and set of eco- 
nomic, social, political,' arid physical 
■characteristics, some general principles 
of leadership and organization emerge 
fropi the action, process at the local 
, level. These, characteristics and'pat- 
' terns of cqmmiM action projects pro- 
. vide the fopd^and examples the 
rema]ridpf^f the guide. 
; Th^^uthors studied only successful; 
community action projects. Unsuccessr 
ful cqmmunity action e)<periences* and 
the nriany lessons to be learned from 
them were not a part 'of this study. 
However, our findings appear to be . 
consistent with the literature treating"} 
unsuccessful as^eir as successful 
\^Gtions in other-settings. /: 
We turn'first to the question, Why* be 
concerned? A more searching review 
of the characteristics of community . 
action and brief abstracts of the case 
studies fbllow. The case studies are^ 
incorporated in a thorough review of 
the development of the actioii system. 



WHY BE CONCERNED WITH COMMUNITY ACTION?' 



'J here iapefhaps no means by . 
which the people living in America's 
small communities could make a 
more worthwhile contribution to 
themselves and to the stability and 
; welfare of our nation, than through a 
■• ' concerned effort to improve and • v. 
strengthen their own com'munities.'' ; 

That statement was made in . 1.950. 
Today, there is incfeased emphasis on 
decentralization/Of government action 
with increasegl focu'^ on decisions, and 
action at the local level. As noted 6y 
another author writing in 1 980: 

. With the level, of "monetary publicje- 
sourees g&ing down both on the''^ 
local and^atipnal levels, and show- 

. :ing'/i0^ igns of an upswing jfn the * 
forseeable future, human resources 
mu3t be tappetf'if local development 
is to continue? The action perspec- 
tive provides us with a methodology 

* to identify available resources.^ 



Community Ghanga:^ ■ ; 

A number of theories deal with 
change occurring in communities 
throughout the United States. Roland , 
; Warren, in Tte Co/7?marj/^y in America, 
' discusses the* "Great eharige:"^ By 
that .term, he means, among .other 
things, the. increasing oKjentation of the - . 
various segrnents of a cornmunity (the 
.schools, businesses, orgartizations, 
etc.) toward systems, institutions, or , 
agencies dutside.the community, either ', 
state, national,? . or International. A local 
chain-store whose policies aind , 
employment practices as well as exis- 
tence are determined by the pareqt 
company in anpther coriimunity some 
distance siway.jllustrates this notion. 
Although there are obvious benefits to 

■ this kind of structural arrangement, 

■ this outward-directed oriehtation. Involv- 
ing a shift in the center of decision- 
■making, re.sults in the community itself 
losing cohesion ahd autonomy. 
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' Warren WgOes that the -^^ ■ ^ 

; Charige"\vydrks to "strengthen th^'verti- 
'cal relationships between local units ;^ 
and the state - g^ny ifederal cfenteris^^^^^ 
:it'weakens the horizontal rela 

■ ;arTiong the Ideal, udits; Het cD^ 
•that, community aetio^nhas^ 

•^•■•result,- ■■ • ■ \ \. " VI- v.-.: " ,•■ ■.■■■s-. 
. . ; During the 1 970s the rate of 'popula- 
tion growth>betWeen urban and rural ^ 
areas shifted. Population growth in L 
. much of tne rural areas increased at a 
;. higher rat^ than in urban areas for tKe _ 
>first time in decades/ As a result. ; 

many small communities are experienc-: 
v- ihg problems associated with managing 
; population growth. These rapid ; ; . 
changes occurring . in American com - ' 
munities increase the need for cooper-, 
atlon, coordination, plarihing. and action 

■ ^at the local level. ;*The choice is not ■ 

one of stability or change. It is rather . 
that of planned or haphazard change."^ 
: " A further question regarding this 

change is. "Who does the phanging?" 
* It can be ejther the local community . ' 
.: members or outsiders, independently or. 
. in piartnership or TSoth. One Author ' J 
;clearly argu^s. /'People have the oppor- 
tunity to either effect change or^^b^ 
affected by it;''^:;^^.;;/ : ' - / ^ 
Leaders ih small . corrimunities have; _^ 
successfully sipwed. or;3tabilized the > 
process of decline. In many c^ 
have raised the quality of public ser- 
• vice: Basic goals qf cbmm unity action . " 
may.therefore b^-^- ^ - 

. • to manage^if not halt, decline In a 
creative jyay; .^v 
to take»advanlag^ of. opportunities- 

• rathqr f har) to wait*1or a problem 

• to develop; : : "\ ' ' 

.• to develop the abili'fy^if local peo- 
. . pie t64ake action; ' 

• to creqte-B doopera^^ 
t^ieihat' works for mutua 

An avyarenes? arid understanding of _ . 
the variou^progi'arns available to siriall 
;■ communifies .are not alwaVs. possible. - 
Yet dncq, action begins, opportunities " 




Figure 1 The local • 
com rnunity— vertical 
and horizorital ties 



Horizontal, ties 
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■ l ihcrease through reaching :Q^^^ .rule--not the;.exc0ptionr V V 

>^ -informatioh or advice: beydrid the - ^ : orgariizational maqhinery. to P ^y: ' ; . \ 
locality? ■ • . . - open access tovdecislon making, :;. 

A' positive vision of the'kind of corri-\ • . e 
. : munity that can Ojccur as a result of ,, allovv^for healthy debate, and':^^^ ^ ; 

community adtiori: and coordination is ' V active friendship, rnutciar respect, 3n(i(^::-:, 

the following: <■'.: . v '^ iote^^ miaihtain the-^. . ^. 

)■/■ .■ r ' v : * ; cornmunit/s^ 

- r \n S connmuniV where there;jsTa ■ ;w^ living.''-:. ; 

- viggfous'cbnnmunity life; ...there; is a;; . tliat makes. K-pos^ible^^^ S 
spirjt of local pricje, an int$rpef^^^ . ■ /residents to te^f— irT^fdgt to 

network of relationships, that nWe it :|;'ber--impbrtant>\^ ' ' ,;^v;.':'. 

■ -possible for the. people: who live/ .rf-'^''- ;./;V/ V • / v 

there to act with unity and resolution, is this/t;y^perpf.comTO ;; 

- . Jhereis a peryading climate of. civic ' toward ^ case? >■ - .f V :. ^ ■ v - c ■ 
; - A^ality that makes - ; ' . / ; v^^^^^ :* 
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re like tfr take advantage of the 
e^enepcd of others^^^^^ arena of * 
cpnriMjnity*a^^^^ Whether or not you 
'have been inyolved with a community 
action jirojectr the p 



Medical plinic 

■ This project involved the establish-, 
ment of the Fayette- D: MacDonald 
Medical Glinic in yVoodh^ 
The people in this . ruraT'coni 



learr^g, from th^ experience^of ot]bei;s,^ ^ ^w^re 



something new About the. a P''OQ-; 

^ess, the^prbblems encountered, and ; 

Ihe. means to complete a community 
action ;prpject, to enable you to inriprcyve 
your situation. ' V : / 

Many excellent ^^omnnunity action 
projects have^been and are being- con- 
ducted throughout .Nevy York Stated: '. 

, Hovye>?er; there have been few serious 
attempts to study sudh projects for . 

i bagic principles of ieadership, commu- 
nity drgariizatiori, ahd action, processes, 

-that might be.sharec^.with leaders in 
other^communities^^ following stud- 
ies were uriderta^ this in mind. 

* Abstracts of the sev^n action proj- 

. ects studied as part of the research 
coriductecl.'j[n preparation for this guide 

■ follow.. Many of the elements arici spe- 
cific characteristics of community 
action- projects to t)e outlined in detail <^ji^: 
in the 'following sections are illustrated . I 
here. Findings frojn these projects are / | ' 
incorporated in tlie discussion of the / I 

. development of an action system ^ J 
found in the last section of the guide. 
We encourage you lo acquire and read 
jthe ^mposite caae-study report pre- 

- viouH^ referenced for full details. 



local 'physiciari.serviees; Members .'^^^ 
the local Givic d 

later broadened participation to include; 
local business people, church leaders, 
Grange merribers,' and' fraternal a % 
volunteer organizational. nnprtiWrs.^^A^^ 
the Start, a small local group .Obtained 
the advice from the Sears: Roebuck '"-..i 
* Foundation (under their jhen existing 
fCbmrriunity Medical Assistaric^ Plan), 
which enabled them to. do a med^ 
.cal-eeonohnic survey of their arjea. 
* . Eventually, a not-for-profit qorporar • 
tion was formed and fund-raising " "^v 
efforts began in the local service area, 
following several contacts,. it became 
.obvious that they were not going to be 




able.to bbtajn'^acomrpitment f^^^^^ 
doctor^talocateinjhe corpmunity^ffi^ 
brougl:it about a .change in strategy . > 
whereby they sought th^ establishment 
of -a nnedical clinic §erv!ced-fronri out- / 
^ side the community. From; a private^ /^^ 
priactice based outside the-VVoc^tiull : 
" area, they pbtained^two part-tinrie: dbcr ■ 
'I _iors and one full-time nurse^practitidner 
•^tc);serve a medicarcliniC;. . 

? 'As t^e project progressed, the Mac-; 
n Dpinald GiJildCVi^a^ formed locally, to* / 
^>J^iaise/m^ to assist with tffe- " . ; 

' development and eventual operation of 
the clinic. The site chcfeen for the clini< 
was one wing of. the town hall, fe^rra^ly 
a. schiporbuilding: The facilitiesj)(y^e v 
- remodeled with 'part of the nftj^^ 
inally secured from local jund-raising ; 
e^ffdrts. The clinic Was^pened in '' '' 
i 974 and contlhii^s^ servfe the ^. 
community at th^resent time. * 



Woodhull Town Hall, 
site of MacDonald . 
Medical Clinic " 

. . ■ -, ■ \ . - ■ 
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terburne - Senibr Citizenis' 
Hosing 

Chenango County is a predominantly 
/rural ctDunty, and the early impetus for 
action in this study came from organi- 
- zations at the county level— . , ,: 
V -Copperatiye Extensi^ 
.- Planning Bbard/^ 

responding to a housing shortage for 
: ; low-Income and elderly people, and in ' 
; ' 1972 formed the Housing Council.of 
Chenango County. Various county 
agencies were cbntacted and brought 
•; into the council, such as the Public 
.. Health Departmen^^ 
Administration, and Head-Start: A'S the 

' became involved, a notrfor-profit corpb- 
: ^ration was formed called the Chenango *" 
Housing Improvement Program, Inc. 
■ (CHIP). V : \ . 

Working primarily through the Shej- . 
burne senior citizens" group known as 
the Sixty-Plus Dinner Club,^HIP ' 
achieved local acceptance of the proj- 
: ect. Using FmH A funds and HUD rent 
, subsidy, CHIP began plans to build a 
; senior citizens' housing complex in 
Sherburne. The Sherburne Sixty-F'ius 

■ Site Council was later organized to 

■ ' I mianage-the application and leasing 

a^^ the vil 

V^^iilage. and. town came ip the form of: tax 
vjv arrangements that bene^ 

and the project. In 1 977^ a Joan from 
: - FrriHA was approved, and construction 
; began, resulting in two four-unjt, low- 
7 income senior citizens' housing struc- 
tures! A definite change in the 
relationships between a county level 
organization and Sherburne resulted 
from th^ action„ which may have fur- 
. ther efflcts oh the community in days 
.* to come through increased inter- 
agency communications and trust. 




Grac^ Manor ^ 
Apartments for 
senior cKizens in 
Sherburne . . 



1/ 




hJ#-;^-^;.S;.;^:'-;:/.v' . Center ' ■ . 



C. C3rx)ton - Three-Part Complex 

Community actjon in Groton initially > 
involved4hree separate^ projects 
directed toward providing day care for 
l!hil^ren, improved health services for 
the community, and nursing and hous--' 
ing facilities for senior citizens. Several 
people involved in the different projects 

. decided that a single organization wasV 
needed to coordinate the. development 
in its entirety. An '•umbrella group'' was - 
organized to. oversee what vyas to 
become a muftimillion-dollar three-part 

f complex consisting of a Child Devel- 
opment Center, a Community Health 
Care Center, and th'e Center pillage . 
Court, consisting of 40 one-bedroom • 
apartments (later expanded. to 60 units) 
for senior, citizens. The idea .of adding a 
nursing home to the complex was 

' under consideration at the time the 
case stiicly was conducted. 

^rong project leadership and com- 
m unity ayvareness and involvement 
proved to be essential for an effort of 
this magnitude. Community cohtribU- . 
tions through fund drives and "in. kind" 
donations pf jand and resources were 
couplea with SRecial program'grants 



■ ■and loaris from a variety of outside 
:sourcesjncluding the Appalachia Pro- 
gram; federal health assistance, and" 

Jhe Farmers Home Administration of 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Throughout the 10 years of the project, 
local leaders maintained a positive 

"can-do'' attiitude in: spite of confront- 
lr>g numerous obstacles to funding and 
other. problems along the way. 
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D. Malone- Communtty Council ^lid 
Ballard Mill Center for the Arts 

Malone is located in franklin County ^ 
northern New Ybrk State.. The area ' 
•has a relatively high unemplpyrnent . 
:;*rate and a high proportion, of families ' 

• living below the .poverty line. Efforts had 
.been made to attract industry and t<^ • ■ 
increase hunrtan services to meet the 
needs of the cdmmunltyrOne such 
effort was initiated- in 1975 by the crea'- 

• tion pf the Greater Malone Community 
Council, containing n^embers represents 
ing 40 different local , organizations. The 
initiation of Community action involving 
arts and crafts occurred with the 

. receipt .'of three New York State Cpun- 
. cil fpr the Arts grants to seek out a S!.te 
for a community theatre. Eventually 
icleas formed about restoring*an old, 
unused textilarmill building and housing ' 
ar community Theatre and arts center in 

■ it: ■ ■ ■■■ ■ 

The Ballard W(\\\ Commissioavformed 
by the,community council, negotiated 
to buy -the* land and the miit building. 
After a loan from the Kresge Founda- 

. tion, restoration efforts began and a ■ 
vast.local fund-raising campaign was 
carried on in the form of subscriptions 
to the art center. As restoration was : 

. cqpripleted in separate parts of the mill:; 
building, a cojnmunity college crafts..' 
program moved into the third floor: This 
was followed by a Mohawk crafts guild . 
from a nearby Indian reservation and / 
the community theatre, and later by > 
individual craftspersons renting single 
spaces, which. they. restored: The mill 
also contained an old hydropower sys.- 
terrt, which was.rebuilt.to makejthe arts 
and crafts center energy self-sufficient. 
The result after years of vVork and 
community involvement is tjie Ballard 
Mill.Center for the A^s. 



E Marathon - Maple Festival 

; Marathori is a ''bedroom community": 
for several middle-sized cities in ceptral 

• Nevy York State. In recent years local/ 
business and economy in general have 
declined.^ A variety of. groups made 
efforts for improvement in the commu- 
nity and looked for an idea to help sus- 
tain or revitalize the village. A maple 
festival appealed to' frlany actiye com- 
munity members, who met as ail 
informal Festival Committee to mkke 
sure that it actually; came about. Later 
the brganiziation incorporated into the 
Central New York Maple Festival 
Association, Inc. Leadership included 
association officers and a variety of . 

■ committee workrgroup chairpersonSi. 
who planned and supervised the prep-, 
arations for the annual festival event. ; ' 

The festival is significant primarily 
because of the .amount of community . 
participation involved and the success- 
ful Way festival leaders- have drawn . . 
existing' community groups irito the 
preparations and festival problems, like , 
frafftc control and food preparation. The 
festival proceeds are returned to the- 

.; community in the: form of dongt^ons to 
groups. the'purchase ofjand, and the 
/construction of a civic; center for use , 
by the community; among. other things. 



One fmportant result is:the realization :: - 
that the small size of thi^community js v 
not a drawback but a benefit in this 
• kind of independent developmecit effort. 





Ballard Mill in 
Malone. 

Photographs by 
Rick Auger. 




F Sinclairville - Senior Citizens* 
- Housing 

A group of people met with the 
; County. Offibe for the Aging representa- 
, fives in 1976 in an informal way to dis- . 
cuss the housing needs. of the elderly 
In their corTirTiunjty. Their survey 0^ 
. area households convinced them of 
.the serious/need for low-income 
; senior citizen housing. In the fall of, that 
. year; Jhis group formed a not-for-profit 
corporation, expanded their iriember-^ 
- ship, and later that yearjound an I 
. unusecl school building that could be v 
remodeled into apartments. The follow- 
ing year they hired a professional 
developer ,%A/hp bought the building. 
: from the group and was re§porisible for 
. its actual rehp.vatibn. 

the Sinclairville group w,as advised 
\ * and 'guided in its work by various • 
. \ county agencies for the elderly and 
\ housing. The entire project took 4 
^^years to complete and was funded, for 
. ■■" " the rtidst part, by a loan from the 
: Farmers Home Administration. The 
' CorT^munlty action project represents a 

■ spooiihg of local community and .outside 

■ V resources and the cooperation and 

involveiTient of local governrnent and ' 
institutions. 
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haple Festival in 
Marathon 



G Salamanca - Community Library 

Salamanca, New York, is a city of 
approximately 7.000 people located in 
southwestern New .York State. This 
community has several very active 
community /orgapizations, which are: 
involyfed in a broad range of communi- 
ty actions and efforts. The crisis point ; 
for this cityi.carTie in 1976 when sev- . 

■ eral locaF industries were forced to 
close plants. Out of this crisis emerged" 
two organizations concerning them- 
selves with economic industrial tjevel- 
opment and community improvement. 
Then, an informal group began a proj- 
ect to convert an empty, grocery^store 
building into a pew community library. ' 
They raised funds within the local area, 
invented new and dramatic publicity 
schemes,. and mobilizedlhe. community 

' into supjaort and awareness of the 
nearly year-long. construction project. , 




In the spring of 1977, the new library" 
op'ene.d and has serviced the commu- 

. nity ever since, both as a public library. : 
and as ah example of the ability of 
Salamanca residents to work success- 
fully together for their own good. , 

The project was completed with 
almost no .outside funj^ing and was ; 
organize'd by an ad hoc group of ^ / ; 
people who were abi^'to pull \r\\6 ■ ■ 
action members of the community with 

'a large variety of skills and expertise. \ 
This group has 'since completed other 
successful projects that-.benefit the res- 
idents, of Salamanca. 

The next section of the g^uide gives a 
more-detailed study of th*e key ele- ! r 

. mehts and charact^istics of comrriuni- 
ty actiorl pl-ojects to help you analyze^ 
and work through plans for the'de\f61- 
opmerit and implementation of a local 
project. 

Senior cftizens\ ■ 
housing in . ■ ; . 
Sinclairville 



Community library in 



.^/•-,.-t-?r.:,';m?T>s.w^^^ community 
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low can commupiity action be 
disitinguishecl from other kinds of; 
action? One way is to identify the . 
characteristics of cbmrnunity action to 
help^you gain an overall perspective; of 
the action . being undertaken. It also 
makes it possible to evaluate the 
appropriateness of the community 
action. approach in light. of the, desired 
■change. ' ■ v/'-'.--:^^ - : - • . 

'Ttie mer6 fact that ah event or . 
activity occurs .ir\ a specific locality 
does, not mean that it Is an integralpart 
of-cdmrnunity life.''^ There are actibps 
that inydlve:mahy people In a particular 
•plade; -but 'hive no ongoing connec- 
■■;tion:with the locality in vyhich they 
y occur, such as a national conventictfy ' 
What then is community action? ;/ 

Gommunity Identity / 

, A" community is partially defined by- 
its geographical and-gbyernmental 
location;.thus, community action must 
have some reference to 1he place in 
which it"^ being c^rrietl out. As pre- ■. 
viously noted, in New V^ork state this 
may be a particular tovyn, village, city, 
or combination of such minor civil divi- 
sions.. Even-so. an action project rarely 
directly involves the community as a : 
whole, but rather one segment of it, 

Elements of eommunity Action ; ; 

Key elements basic to every com- 
munity action project^are— 

Actors, the leaders and participants 
/ in the action process; 
. Associations, groups or. institutions, 

within and outside the community, 
■ - relevant to the action and the inter- 
* estis they express; ' ' 

Action, the process itself, the type of 

planned change that occurs j° 
How are these elements transferred 
into commuj^ty action? 



Actors : ; 

1. Leaciers of Action'' . / 
Leadei's in a community action proj- 
ect arelthose. who can Initiate action 
and hefp' maintain the organization that 
has been formed. They exert influence., 
to keep people»working toward a col- 
lective goal, i 

a) Those leaders involved with or^ 
sought after to become a member of 
the communify-action initiating^roup 
in the cooperative approacli, are^ 

(1) those who have prestige arid 
respect in the community or ihave 

■ ■access to people with prestige 
and power; . /^ •: 

(2) those who have knowledge of 

' the community's social and cultur- 
al background, especially its dom-' 
inant values; " ^ 

(3) those who know/specifically 
about the action they are seeking 
to initiate; and 

> (4> those who are recognized by 
local residents as persons who 
represent the interest^ of the 
community." : 

b) iVIany community action leaders 
also have positions in organizations 

in their communities. These leaders ■ 
may be of two types: 

Genera//zed/ those who contrib- 
ute prominently to .two or more - 
interests in the locality such as 
government ar)d. education, and ;. 

Spec/afeed. those with a high ■ 
proficiency In only one area such 
. as health.'^ "/ 

Smaller communities- may depend ; 
more upon general-type leaders than " 
do larger communities. . . 

2. Involvement 

A . central cbhc#n of society today Is 
for* increased involvement or participa- 
. tlon by lbcal people "In public affairs. ^ 
Community, projects by definition are ^ 
open to all who wish to participate and 
especially to those to be affected by ' 
'the action. However, in reality it Is more 
likely that only a minority of the popula- 



tion will be active in an action at any 
■ given time.^^ With this In mind, partici- 
pation by others might be enhanced by 
involving people in short, specific 
unde^rtakings using talents that are" not 
^j:eadLly.ayMab^^^^^ 

' not be available to the project on a . * 

continufnglDasis.^^V • 
Wharirfptivates people^^i comrnu- . 

nity to involye themselves in commurii- 
ty action? Several ideas have bqen put 
forth. One| aspect of motivation is^the. 
'^rong sense of identification that peo- j 
pie In a community have with each 
other, so that they see themselves ; 
affected by what, happens to dth^rs.^ ' 
Another aspect of motivation is what ' 
one writer calls "the Interdependency . 
of self-interests,'' where.by- people in. a 
locality see their lives enhanced or^ 
threatened by the same thn^gs and 
thus may: act together.'^ 

Associations 

' 1 . Organization 

The need for individuals, and groups 
to act together calls for the. establish-" 
ment of a special action system within 
the. community. . In some instance^, the 
action may be directed toward assist- 
ing an existing, organization; however, a 
separate organization will be needed 
for this assistance. 

Once the initial action system is in > 
place; it becomes necessary to estab-^ 
lish relationship^ with others' within or ' 
outside the community or both. 

The important question Is, What addi- 
tional associations beyond .the initial 
action systems, are necessary for the ' 
project to be successful? and Why.?: . 
As^ciations are needed with different 
individuals and groups— _ 
. « • to gain support for the action / 
system, ] ' e;, 

^ « to sustain the action system, 

• to help carry out the necessary: 

; functions of the action sysffem. . 
Associations are established vyith indl- 
viduals'and groups on the basis of- 



what is. expected from them during the 
operation of the action /^system or after 
completion of th^ project.'^ 

Action- ■ ' •■ •. ;.■ ■ •■' ■ 
V. Action Orientation • 

■ • Principal actors and beneficiaries 
" are local residents. 

• Goals of the action represent the 

• interest of local residentS;^^^^^^ ; ; ^^ 

• Action is public as* opposed to jDri- 
, yate in that beneficiaries include 

' persons ia addition to. the actors.' ^ 
•'^ A problem-solving orientation is 

■ / . usual. ; • .;■ . . V 

• Volunteer participation of individu- 

■ als and groups is common. , 
•: A democratic approach is used. 

; : . including dpen participation by r 

■ t^ 

affected byjhe action.' V ' ^ 

• Planned change toward some; / 
agreed-upon^goal, to. either mal<e. 
or block change, is tfre focus.-' ^ 

2. Action strategy . 

Community action tends to be collab- 
orative in its methods, there being a 
high degree of cooperation and wprl<- 
ing together among its participants.. The 
idea of people, organizations, and insti- 
tutions vyorking together in a coordi- 
nated way i§ basic to this type of ^ : 
action process. :" ;>..:: 
Although this guide is directed prima- 

. rily toward the use of cooperation and 
consensus, communit)^ action may 
occur through the deliberate .use of 
conflict strategy. In. this instance, two 
actiori systems concerned. with the 
same^problem must be involved, at a . 
miniirium, before the issue can be 
resolved. Conflict refers to the interac-.^ 
tion of two or more groups engaged ip 
thwarting each other!s purposes.^^ 
,3. Types of Activity \ 

There are two types of activity pres- 

. ent;in an action system: . 

' ■: • jfask accqmplishment and 

• "'Maintenance of the. action 

system'2' - - ; . .; - 
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. .In task aGcrniptishment, people work 
to achieve a specific and ofterf tangible^ 
goal, such. as the cons](ruction of hous- 
ing for senior citgens;^ At the same time 
they also have to speod time and . \ 
energy toward maintaining the action 
system (action organizattpn) to enable 
.them to attain that goal? Both are 
eqtially important if comiViunity action is 
to occur. , . • 

4. Action Proppss- • < 
; One may view community action as 
the process by which action occurs. ' 
Most frequently the ^tion process is 
thought of in ternrts of phases or stages 
through which any particular actiorr 
evolves. For the purpose of our studies 
and for this guide we have adojafed ' \ 
Warren's five-stage model of the com- 
munity action process.^^ A brief outline 
of the model here will suffice since-rt 
will be used more extensively later on 
in the guide (see fig. 2). . • • 

Five -Stage Process Model: . 

Stage 1. Project Environment/Back- 
grourld to Action 

In what ways does the existing ^ 
community environment create a 
' favorable situation for the inception of a 
particular action system? 

What patterns of community action 
or inaction exist in the community .rele- 
vant to the new community action 
being proposed? 

* Stage 2. Initiation g\ Action 

- Where will the action ;system be 
' located?,, " 

What is to be accomplished as a 
result of the community action? 

Which elements of the community 
must be involved. to assure this 
accomplishment? 

V Stage 3. Expansion of the Action 

- System, 

\ For what purpose are additional indi- 
viduals oWgroups-to be brought into the 
auction system? Almost by definition, the 



■'type of action lhat'any partic3%.ac1 
system'is capable of accompli^ljig 
unaided is not a community action. 



action 



Stage 4, Operation of the Action - - 
System ' 

How is the particular project" to be 
completed? In most. casfes. this stage ' ' 
is where the mSjor activity of the proj- 
eQt,1nvolving a number of people and, 
groups, occurs. . 

V ■. ; ■ 

Stage!^5. Ending or Reorganizatioh of 
the Action System ^ . / 
' After the action project is terrhinated, 
what is left? The action systerp may ■ 
dissolve, jt may need to be transformed 
" into a future action system. Or it may. 
result in restructuring the infprmar 
aspects of the community, making 
-possible more effective collaborative 
/efforts^in the futurje. Increased local 
leadership experience and .ability are a 
direct spin-off of such projects. 

Although outlined here as sequential 
stages, in actuality the action process 
may be less neat or some^stages may 
tJe simultaneous in a particular com- 
munity action. - . 
5. Variations 

Finally, community actions vary 
greatly. Organizational sponsorship, for ' 
example. can,be a result of some fed- 
eral agency program pursued by a 
small community, or it can be Jhe-xesult 
of a small community group that 
wishes to make some community 
improvement, such as creating a. base- 
tiall park. Some actions are sponsored 
by. local governments, and some. oQCur 
completely outside those institutions. 
Actions differ as to the scope of finan- 
cial commitment, from those that 
involve hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars td those that involve little money. . 
As previously noted, actions. are also 
distinguished by how many and who 
participate in them. Some action^ 
. involve all local volunteers, M/hereas 
others include a paid professional- staff. 
Some actions necessitate a formal. 



structured organization to carry out the • 
plan^or.the project, whereas some only 
require- an inforgial and loose structure. 
The amount of time required to com- 
plete the actioQ varies greatly among ^ 
projects. . . ' : ' • . . * 

As npted, there are key , elements 
and a nunnber. of. distinguishing charac- 
teristics associated with community 
. action. These elements and character- 
istics of community actipn are observ- 
able in the next section of the guide as 
we study trie development of an action 
system. - , 



. WH AT TO 

ACTION SYSTEM INVOLVE? ^ ' ' V 



Fp to this p^^lft* in the g^^^ 
you have had thie opportunity to con- . 
sider the question of why bet:on- . 
cerned, to review summaries of 
successful projects^^S^i^^t study the 
elements and charactjeristics of action 
projects. We turn next'to a more c6rti- -v 
prehensive analysis of develpping'^hcj ^; 
operating an action project; Although 
no two community action projects are 
exactly alike, there. is, nonetheless, a 
general .'pattern that projects follow. For . 
•the purpose of this^part of the guide, 
we return to our adaptation of Warren's 
five -stage model of community action 
previously outlined (fig. 2), together^vith* 
patterns found to exist in the case stud- 
ies just cited, to identify important 
aspects in the development of an 
action system. The five^ stage.$ of 
community action follow: 

Stage 1 - Project Environment/ 
Background to Action • 
Stage 2 - InitHj^n of Action ^ 
^tage-3 - Expansion of the Action 
System 

Stage 4 
System 

Stage 5 - Ending or Reorganization 
of the Action System 



Developnment of avCornrriunity 
-Action System. 



Operation of the Action 




Stage 1. Project Environment/ 
Eiackground to Action 

At the initiaj stage of action, the con- 
cern is with understanding the existing 
community, before a project action sys- 
tem has been developed. Which condi- 
tions in tjie community favor action, 
and which^-oppose it? Should action be 
initiated? For example, there may be a 
tradition of concerted group actiori that 
-helps to make it easier to begin a new 
project. There may be groups within 
the community that have consistently . 
responded to needs expressed by 
community members. On the other 
hand, experiencing a long perioctof 
serious economic decline and loss of 
population and social services may 
produce an overwhelming sense that 
nothing can be done to change or 
improve the situation. 

It is important t(^ understand how 
needs are expressed and acted upon 
in the community. How was pfevious 
action begun? Who initiated other groj-" 
ects? Each community has its own set 
of needs that it has to deal with and 
opportunities that°it wants to responcP 
to. Before initiating action, people con- 
sidering a specific community action 



project 'may nee'd to obtairi information 
about population, resources, business, 
industry, social services, recreatiorl, 
taxes, and gbvernnnent. These data 
about theiri community will enable 
them to more clearly see where and 
how a project might fit>Another method 
is to survey people in the IcifcaU com- 
munity to ascertain what they perceive 
to be their needS; Often both methods 
are used. A . ' ' ' ■ ^ ^' 

Jn one corrimunity, Malone, the for-" 
mation of a community council, in a 
- Village of -approximately 8,000, necessi- 
tated a survey of what council ' • 
members and others perceived ias the 
most pressing problems facing that 
community. Following the survey, the 
problems were listed, discussed, and 
assigned to committees for action. In 
another community, Sinclairville, a 
group concerned about housing for the 
elderly in their area completed a door- 
to-door survey of every household to 
assess the need for such housing.This 
type of syrvey is project specific in its; 
fdfcus and can be used to assiss the 
need for a particular concern. It is|^la- 
tively accurate and timely. - 
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Stage '2. Initiation of Action. 

* The second. stage involves the 
beginning of action within the existing 

. community. Two or three people may 
..meet at someone's home, on an ad 
hoc organizational basis, to discuss a 
potential need or opportunity that they 
feel should be acted upon, or a com- 

' mlinity organizatjqn representative may 

; meet with the town board to bring up . 
a project they would like to see 
accomplished, or a local seniqr citizens 
group mayplan to begin a project in 
their coi^munity. , 

However the effort is started, the' 
principal task' at the initiation stage of 
action is^,to define tfie goal pr outcome 
desired and to determine who in the 



income housing for senior citizens was 
a grants administrator for the local 
school district. Tbrough her job she 
had experience in gj/^nt applications 
and access to the^chool board 
; members, who .wjsre responsible for 
selling the building that |ater became 
the housing unit. 

The few people who form the initia- 
tion set ger?erally become the leaders'" 
of the action project. It may be that 
they-are/rnore concerned with the out- 
come cir more experience in communi- 
ty actiDfvor more involved. and able to 
tak^responsibility in their community/. 

Jhe initiation set may operate infer- ' 
mally, but more than likely, the group 
Aill heed to organize into a fo/mal 
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/community must be involvetl to assure / comrrfittee with officers or even on 

■ .. ' • _ > k ^^.^^ i^i^inllii ^/^r«ofiti itOfH Koctc 



its accomplishment. ^ 
In some community action projects;^ 
the goal is spelled out, for example,^fci 
"build a new community li&tery. Frorh 
that goal, it Becomes clear who needs 
to be contacted and made aware of or 
; involved in the project for it to, be a 
success^ In other^pes of projects, the 
goal is less defined. For e)^ample, in 
Marathon the goal was s^tated as 
"community'Mmprovement:" The means 
to that end in this case was an annual 
maple festival, which^vouid generate 
income that could b'e used to build a 
^ civic sgnte^r;, and t/ create other general 
' community benefits. 

Theigroup of" people that meets 
tpgether at th4 outset, of an action proj- 
ect can be refefred to as an "initiation 
set."- This gVoup is most often a small 
one, from^2 to 10 people. In the, seven 
commuriities studied, it usually cpn- 
sisted of people who have had sbme . 
local leadership experience, whether it 
■ be through their work, their organiza- 
tional membership, or their institutional 
positions. These people In the initiation, 
set also tend to hH/^e access to others 
through the same means. 
• In Sinclairville one of the leading 
initiators of a project to build low- 



some more legally cohstituted basis. As' 
will be noted, this latter organizational 
approach may logically occur in the 
next stage as the project expands. 

Contrary to conventional notions, the 
initiation for an action project does not 
need to come frojn within the local 
community. If it comes from an outside ' 
source, however, it must be in tune 
with the community's aims and expe-*" 
Hence. It must be accepted by those 
responsible for its implemenfatiorv 
locally. In the seven case stu^|j« we 
found two instances where some form 
of initiation came from agencies at th^ 
county level. In both instances thej 
community's needs and goals corre- 
-sponded to ttie county's project aims 
and goals. 

^ In the Sherburne project, the Che- 
nango Housing Improvement Program 
had the general aim^bf improving jow- 
income housing throughout the county. 
Sherburne was identified as a possible 
site for such housing. Following contact 
at the local community level, the focus 
became one of housing for low-income^ 
elderiy! (n this case; the outside agen- 
cy's goaf was slightly transformed to fit 
the local cornmunity's goal and need. 
In another cas^'study regarding elderly 




. Initiation 
of Action 



fa-^^^^^^^j^it'&aa^^ Stage 2 



low-income housing, the County Office 
for the Aging was responsible for the 
initial impulse to begin action. In each 
: /case, the local community acted in a . 
way to fulfill its own aspirations and to;, 
respond to its own problems. 
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stage 3, Expansion of the Action ^f^-: 
System -^il^:"'' 

» The third stage of the model is th;^ • 

^ expansion of the action system, where- 
in more people, groups, and institutions 
are iricluded; It is expanded according 
to what is expected from different indi- 
viduals and groups lateen; For ex- 
ample, in'Onecommarli^^ local group 
with a history of commi^y service 
was involved as a sponjlpr of the proj- 
ect. In addition, various businesses 
were involved in specific publicity 
eyents as this same project continued. 

One important group of people to 
involve in the action process are those 
most affected by the outcome of the 
project. In the project referred to pre- , 
viously regarding low-income senior- 
citizen housing, many elderly people 
became involved in the survey and 
needs assessment stage of the action 
and remained involved throughout and 
after completion of the project, . 

When the action expands to inotude , . 
more people, another part of the^cprti-.; 
giunity to be drawn into either involve- 
ment with or general acceptance of the 
project are local leaders from business 

. and other sectors particuarly important, 
to the long-term survival of the project. 
These leaders have a great influence 
on wbat occurs in the community and* 
can affect the outcome of a project by 
supporting it or by creating ba;riers to 
its successful completion. Generally, 
they are almost automatically involved, 
since they often figure so prominently 
in comnnunlty affairs. In the seven 

'-^^ommunitiq? studied, there was one 
' where it was noted that several promi- 

^ nent and powerful leaders were either 
not consulted or avoided. The resulting 

" ^ alienation may affect the long-term 
'^^outcome of the action project. For 
example, a local leader in business 

• may. not seem like a necessary ele- 
ment in the specific action project; but 
if that person is also a leader in some 
institution involved with the project, it 





may be crural to', at least try to obtain 
that person's support. . 

The leadership at this third stage of 
a community action project may 
expand beyond the initiation'se^ 
most cases some kipd of orga|^ 
has been formed, ffiore formal j 
nature than before, and the leaders, or 
office^ may be elected from amonti 
the members of the organization. One 
common situation is the formation of a , 
not-for-profit corporation, wbich must 
have formally elected officers to be 
chartered, \^ 

The organization created to accom- 
plish the goal may be a formal one; 
• however, many formally constituted 
organizations in reality operate in a 
very informal way. This is true particu- 
larly in small, rural communities where 
the connections among people are of 
long standing. One example of this 
among the case studies, was Marathon, 
a community of. around 1,000 people, . 
in which a 'nonprofit corporation was 
organized. The majority of the work 
was done by committee chairpersons, 
who- were not. elected, but simply volun- 
teered to do the work. They formed a 
sublayer of leadership under elected* 
leaders and worked in an informal 
manner.. ^ 

Other com^nities studied, such as 
Groton, had ^^izations that operated 
formally in dealing with large sums of 
money, either as grants or loans from; 



^federal agencies. By^ necessity accif ' 
/ate records must be kept if this is tfie 
'cas^: At the other end of the spectrum. 
Salamanca completed ^ library renova- 
tion project with no other organization - 

.'than an informal group ptfriends, who 
worked together for almost a year as 
leaders of a communitywide project; 

The question of a goal, and plan, dis- 
cussed above in regard to the initiation 
stage of community action, needs to be 
reconsidered in the expansion stage, 
The original plan may not be feasible . 
after a while, and a new plan may be 
decided upon, one incorporating the 

. general goal, but representing a 
change in the means by which a proj- 
ect might be accomplished. In Wood- 
hull, the goal was to attract a doctor to 
the area to provide continued local 
health care: When that plan became, 
infeasible; the'local organization was^ . 
able Id^ change its specific strategy for 
^achievfng health care service and work, 
'toward establishing a medical center 
with a full-time nurse practitioner and 
part-time doctors. This change in the 
means of accomplishing its goal indi- 
cates a flexibility within the organization 
that served the community well. Each 
community studied could show .,some 
instance of a change. in plans where • 
the specific goal or means or both 
were altered during, the action process. 
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:V , . With regard to broad community 
v irivolvement. there seems.tb be a par-* 
' •• ticular point in the development of the 
: action sy^te^m ^f^erj each group feels it' 
^needs and|!§/Sble to involve, the entire*^ ■ 
comm^unity as much as possible. This , 
may be during a fund-raising drive; arid, 
■publicity becomes the center of effort, 
for a while. This proved to be necesr.; • 

• sary for a relatively brief period of time v^: 
in most of the cases studied, and; sei^^^ - 
dom was^t appropriate or even pos-^^'-i^:, 

: sible to keep "air* community members; 

mt)bilized thro'ughout the entire action^ 
, process. ! n the community that estab- 
■jishea a medical clinic, -Wbpdhull, the 
local fund-raising campaign .was the 
.. ^Deriod of time when there was a major- 
^ attempt to gain awareness of the; proj- 
.ect and to gain involvement (financial) 
in it by a broad segment of the 
community. • 

In Malone, the largest involvement 
was dudng the restoration of the mill : 
building, when local groups and indi- 
•viduals contributed either physical 
labor, materials,' equipment, or money 
to the project for an arts center. This 
■ lasted for about 4 tnonths, whereas the 
arts center project extended over a 4 
year period. 

On the other, hand, the leaders of the 
Salannanca library project were able to^ 
mobilize a large portion of-the local res- , 
idents for the entire project, through 
% publicity aqd media coverage and 
. ingenious fund-raising events. In the 
case of -the annual maple festival, in 
' -the few weeks before and during the 2 \ 
^ ^<jay festival, almost no one in the - 

• community escapes involvament either, 
directly or indirectly in the various 
events. ' 

Publicity is necessry for mobilizing a 
comnnunrty and aisp for keeping people 
>/. aware of how things are developing 
. with the project. J n addition, it is a ; 
; means'of communicating organizational ^' 
meeting date^, agendas, decisions; arid ?; 
, fund-raising^drives. In a rural commli- 



nity, the local newspaper is crucial to ' 
local awareness of the project and will * 
generally print r^ews releases and 
announcements. ■ 
^ One casfe study community, Sala- 
'manca, provided an excellent example 
of clever and novel public relations ^ 
methods; Each story was accompanied 
by a photo, and the action group had 
total cooperation from the local news- 
paper, which enabled them to keep 
awareness of the project in the com- 
munity's g«?nd for nearly a y^ar. 

Stage 4- Operation of the-Action 

System - V ": . ■ j 
/ A discussion, of several<aspects of 
this'phase of thie action process, where- 
in most of the detailed plans are gen- 
erally carried out, follows. . 
Commitment. All the projects studied 
represent a significant commitment of 
time and even money on the part of 
some community numbers. Project 
leaders were able to demonstrate stay- 
ing power in most of the community 
actions we studied, and very little turn- 
over occurred in leadership in the var- 
ious projects. For example, in the 
Marathpn Mapl^ Festival organization 
and work committees, the" sanrie" peo- 
ple, for the most part, continued to 
assume leadership responsibilities. The 
committee chairpeople expressed - 
some desire and willingness to pass . 
tht3 responsibility to anyone. 

In the Grdton project, several com- 
munity members gave a great deal of 
their time,'expertise, and energy and 
also committed a good deal of their 
own' money to the project. In each 
community studied, there have been 
people willing to make this commitment 
to the action project goal: They have 
been able to keep a positive attitude ^ 
about the progress of the action project 
when things dragged out for longer . 
periods than anticipated. . : ; , 




Stage 4 



Community Invblyement. The means 
through which people 'are drawn into 
activity vary , greatly among the seven 
projects that we studied. In the case of 
the maple festival, the means are rela- 
tively simple, since the. need for volun- 
teers is advertised and the meetings • 
are open to anyone who wishes to 
attend and to work. New people in the 
area qwickly hear about and expe- 
rience the annual festival. In the . 
Malone case study, involvement in the 
mill restoratibn was more complioated. / 
since the work was complex and' the 
means through whtch people were 
brought in "were often nriore formal- 
through BOCES, CETA grants, and so 
forth. • . . . 

Another significant a^ect of com- 
munity involvement in action projects is 
that there appears to be a specific time 
in each one of them when wide 
awareness, involvement, and mobiliza- 
tion of energy are appropriate. This 
time span may be relatively brief com- 
pared with the. total length of the Action 
project. In Malone- during the most hec- 
tic period of restoration of the'old mill 
k^ilding, there was a time when several 
community groups, volunteer organiza- 
tions, and •educational institutio^ns were 
participating in the actual work of 
rebuilding. Th1s''occurred simultane- 
ously with a local community fund- " = . 
raising drive. The entire mill project • 
•lasted for several years. In the Wood- / 
tiull project, a significant amount of 
fund- raising went on in this rural bom- . 
munity for only a brief period of the 
entire action project. " v ' • 
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The exte^nt of local involvenrient in 
the many aspects of the project is also 
related to the desire on the, part of the : 
organizers and leaders of the action 
systerrt to make the project a total : 
community effort. In some cases it is 
crucial to achieve communitywide 
acceptance and, as much as possible, 
communityvvide involvement in 'the 
action project, as in the case of the- 
Marathon Maple Festival. In other 
cases, it is not really necessary or real- 
istic to expect the entire community to 
^be drawri into active participation with 
the action project, such as in the case 
of Sindairville low-income housing for 
the elderly. . 

In the Groton case, leaders were 
aware from the beginning that they 
were startirig a relalively large and 
complex action effort. Their strategy 
wa3 to make the entire community 
aware of what was being planned and 
to seek general agreement with and 
support of the effort. The Sherburne 
project, on the other liand, involved 
primarily senior citizens and a few local 
officials rather than the community at 
large. 

In addition, there are different types 
of involvement in community action 
projects, due to the nature of the' proj- 
ect and the type of person who gets 
involved. Besides leadership involve- 
ment, there was also financial involve- 
ment, usually during the fund-raising 
phase of the process;' actual work ^ [ 
involvement, such as con^h^ion work 
or door-to-door survey work; a^ 
■ involvement on the more general^vej 
*x)f awareness and acceptance of \i^hat- 
ever is being carried od. 

'Through the involvement of individu- 
als and groups of the community in the 
action process, a strengthening of the 
horizontal ties among these community , 
units occurs. In4he Marathon Maple ; 
Festival project.* where there was so - 
much coordination involved in the con- 
duct of the successful festival, this' was 



partfcularly visible. We 'discus^.this' ' .. 
result of increased coordination and , 
cooperation in the section on the effect 
of corpmunity action projects on' the 
community. . ■ 

Vask accomplishment and organlza- 
.tional malhteriance. Not all projects 
operate solely for the accorpplishment 
of a visible goaf, such as the estab.- ^ 
lishment oVa medical clinic, or the'con- ^ 
struction ol:senior citizen apartrrient 
housing. Some of them have as their 
goal the creation of an or^nization * 
and a way of operation thavwtll be*able 
to coordinate the community groups, 
institutions, and activities in a better 
and more effective way #1 'the long run. 
This . was certainly the. c^se with the 
Greater Malone Community Council, 
which in itself was a community, action 
project. Therefore, the work that went 
into making that organization a function- 
ing and accepted entity in the local 
area was part of .the operation of that 
action system. This 'tyP© of activity 
occurs to some extent in all action proj- 
^gLs, because afll of them have some 
kind of organization that needs to be 
maintained for.the action to occur. 

For some community action projects, 
the task to 'be accomplished is merely 
the study of the-community or some, 
aspect of it, such as the health needs. 
In some cases a goal is set merely to 
develop a plan for something yet to 
come. If a community begins with the 
vague desire to improve the community 
life,: it may have as its goal to more 
. clearly define the means whereby this ; 
^ improvement can be accomplished. 
The process would bi^research and 
study as well as a survey of needs in 
the coriimunity. It would be completed 
when a definite plan was agreedjipon. 



'"^.Project finaniclrig. Another. aspe'ct of. ^ 

'the seven case stydies that varies . 
greatly from one to another is the^ •. ■ 
financing of the project. In some pro]- . 
ects, such as the. three-part Groton 
complex, the financirig invbl'ved large . 
federal loans, and the action process 
continued for many years before com- 
pletion. Out of the seven case studies. 

' all but two necessitated federal loans 
or grants or both:Jn the case of a- 
F^^ers Home Administration (FmHA) 
loan, for exampje. this means a rela- 
tively long and complex application ' 
procedure: In the Sindairville, commu- 
ni^, the FmHA loan applicatian proc- 

,ess lasted more than a, year, whereas 
the actual reconstruction of the , building 
took only 5 to 6^ months. This applica- 

. tion also entailed a feasibility study to* 
determine if it was economically 
worthwhile to rehabilitate the building. 
In addition, an architect was brought in 
by the developer to consult on the 
condition of the building. . 

■Other public agencies, such as \^ 
those at the state level, have been 
important to action projects undertaken ; 
in these seven communities, A New 
York State Council for the Arts grant, 
although small, was the initial money 
that allowed the Malone participants to 
look into the idea of a community . 
theatre and arts center in the did 
Ballard Mill building. They also used^ 
small New York State Department of 
Energy low-head hydropower grant^for 
their reh'abilitation of the turbines* and , 
dams in the mill's hydropower system.. 

Not all the cases involved public 
funding, and two of them were helped 
' to completion by private funding 
sources. In Malone. one of the first , 
grants that enabled the mill commis- 
siori to begin the process of .rehabilita- 
tion was a Kresge Foundation grant. In 
Salamanca, a grant from a local foun- 
dation was used in the process of. buy- 
ing furniture for the new library. 
In .several case study corrimunities. 



. Gomhnunity membei^, individually or 

- throu^ their organizations and institu- - 

tibns, donated significant sums of 
' money^ Ap example is the Lions Club ' 

' of Salamanca, which donated $1500 to 
the' library project. In that same com- 
munity, there were several large dona- 
tions from individuals and from other 
orgariizations, which are noted on 
plaques in the entrance to the library. 
The Salamanca approach, to fuhd- 

. raising was to open a savings account 
in the local^bank to allow community 
members to 'dOQate at their leisure. The 
bank account plan was accompanied 
by a big, long, dramatic, and highly . 
successful fund-raising program, which 
lasted throughout the project. 
Other resources. Finance is not the : 
only. resource going into a comitiunity 
action project that rway make or break 
• a project. In most communities there js 
expertise, which often is not discovered 

\ until the specific action' project begins; 
it is an ifliportant resource to any 
action project. In Malone, the mill 
commission was able to draw on the 
technical expertise of a local resident .. 
aeronai4ical engineer when they were 
assessing the viability^of their hydro- 
power system^^ln Salamanca, many 
local industries and businesses fur- 
nished the library project with expertise 
on construction, roofing, electrical wir- 
ing, and so forth, which saved the . 
community a large sum of money, 
these people were brought into the 
construction aspect of the prqect as 
supervisors of the work crews when 
each one's particular field of expertise 
was involved. Skillfulness in public rela- 
tions and publicity was extremely vaiu- 

' . able to the Salamanca library project. 
Local public resources have 
emerged in several case studies in the 
form of town and village equipment and 
know-how, and. local governmental 
assistance was given in the form of tax 
arrangements and deed agreements 
that aided the project. Local Board of 



Cooperative Educalional Services 
(BOCES) skill was used extensively, in , 
the Malone rehabilitation project. . 

With regard to resources brought into 
the action project from within the ^ 
community, specialization is an impor- 
tant aspect of the involvement of these 
community members. People volun- 
teered according to the skills and expe- 
rience they felt that they had to offer, 
rianging from Sheriff's' Department 
volunteers working in traffic control to a 
newspaper editor concentrating on pub- 
>lidty beforp the maple festival. All these 
skills and interests are, in reality, re- , 
sources available to action projects, 
and they exist in most small 
communities. . . 

In. addition to resources within the 
local area, technical "assistance has .. 
been received from outside the com- 
munity, such as the Regional Health 
Program's assistance. to the Woodhull 
Medical Clinic project. In Malone, when 
the Ballard Mill Commission decided to 
assess the power potential of the 
hydropower system J^brpught in a 
consultant from Albany associated with 
the New York State Energy Office. 
' Another important resource that 
. 'comes from outside the locaijty is help 
from nearby communities and their 
relationship to the community in vThich 
the action occurs. Many small rural 
areas can contact nearby cities and 
towns for advice, examples, and 
assistance in their projects. In Wood- 
hull, the advice and help of the Hornell . 
medical commuhity was very important 
in their decision to staff the medical 
clinic. A hospital in Hornell helped the 
Woodhull group secure the services of 
doctors and a nurse practitioner. These 
relationships among communities are a. 
central part of the community action 
process in many cases. 



.Timing. The time span of these severi 
'projects varied widely from o(;ie to the 
other. Some* of the action pfjofects 
lasted for several years from 'the plan- 
ning stages to the completion of 'the 'i 
work. In Marathon, the idea of a maple 
festival was brought up in a community 
round-table discussion in 1959, but not 
acted upon until the first festival in ; . 
1 970. The festival lasts for 2 days 
each spring and involves a few weeks 
of preparation. It necessitates a com- 
plex system of coordination and coop- 
eration of some -outside agencies for 
such aspect^ of the festival as traffic 
control and security, but as these 
procedures are done repeatedly, from 
yearjto year, less time is needed to get 
organized. / .' 

^ The Salamanca library project began 
in the spring of 1976 and was com- 
pleted in the-spring of 1977. On the 
other end of the time spectrum, the 
Groton project for a three-part complex 
began in the late 1 9.60s and was 
completed in 1 975, except for the nurs- 
ing home component. The nursing 
home" is being added in 1981^ The 
Sinclairville proje«:t for houang for the 
elderly began in 1976 and was com- 
pleted in the summer of 1980, when 
* residents first moved into the 
apartments. 

The other aspect of timing in thesd 
community action projects isjhe issue 
of whether the timing is incidental or 
intentional. In Woodhull, for instance,' 
the search for a doctor was begun 
when the local physician approached 
retirement. During the course of the 
Woodhull project to obtain local medr- , 
cal service, the St. James Mercy Hos- 
pital at Hornell began- seeking to 
extend services to outlying areas. This 
initiative on the part of the hospital 
eventually enabled the Woodhull proj- 
ect to establish the type of clinical sejj|'. 
vices available today. The Sinclairville 
group khew.that the County Office for 
the Aging was concerned about hous- 



ing and. hence^^hat help and advice • . 
would be a'vaiilable to them when they 
beg^^their project ! Their tirining was ' 
intentionaynlhat case. 
Communlpailonl The communication* 
aspect of .t|iiis operationar stage of ^ 
'action iS/Vitally important. There are , 
two level|!^c'ommunication within the 
action organization and public com- ' 
municatiort aimed at the Jogal commu- 
nity. as^a^h^Jgj^ within 
the organiz^fe^iS^tJ^lly done by 
. holding regul^Kmeetlngs, by announc- . , 
ing ihe* meeting dates, time, location, 
and agenda in the local news nhedia, 
or by an informal telephone network. 
Public communication usually entails a 
publicity campaign. which m^ 
tinue fonthe duration of the wlrole proj- 
ect; There alsOimay be selected public- 
ity and media eyen^,to draw attention 
to the project or some aspect of it that 
is more dramatic. Salamanca's.library 
project. is a good^xample of an, innova- 
tive publicity.campaign aimed atHie 
broadest audience possible. Publicity 
gimmicks, such as a public auction of 
the mayor and a nightclub night, were 
used to attract' local attention. In 
Malone the announcements of meeting 
agendas serve as comnriunication 
ambng members of the council and 
also for the entire community. 

' stage 5. Ending or Reorganization of . 

the Action System • 
Evaluation is something that needs r 

to go on throughout the action process; 

however, it takes on added meaning 

during this stage. What has been 

accomplished? Where do we go from 

here? : 
The organization for community 

action, on the basis of a careful evalua- 
. tion, may dissolve or change its char-, 

ter. or it niay take on another project. ' 

In the case of the Sinclairville group, a . 
. not-for-profit; corporation whpse, project 
• resulted in a:s'eniorrCitizens' low- . 

income apartment building, the group is 




Stage 5 



now becoming Involved in the 
aspects of the tenants' lives 
building.; The new needs, e 
ment, transportatipn,-'and J^eji| 
surfaced, and the' afction:.grpu^ 




^- Eliding or 
Reorganization 
of the V 
Action 
System , 



community can 
^ r conceriis or- other ; 
■Jesppny 'to a -.ol^isis. 
'^na itself, created initially 
^lirpefee/may continue in 



ng to shift its involvement io fjt?tt39M^;?^^j^^^^ after the project is 



A community ischanged ^^^^^^wt-'VhfinnG^\r] 



needs 



tally vyhen a new 

'as the Maldne Commun)ty'Counc?ilv 
..created. In Salarhanca; two slic^tl^ 
ferent organizations, grew qut^6fJtJ 
sanne crisis that stimulat^d^e'li|Sra[y ' 
projecf. One* is concerhed'pniina^^ 
with economic and Jr|dustriarS|'^^^^^ 
ment, and one is invdpd^wj^ge^ 
community improvemejiif^T^ 
organizations and the ad.hoc library 
group have helped to transform Sala- 
manca into a community that is dealing 
positively and creatively with its com- 
men and difficult situations. . 

In Woqdhull, the actual organization . 
responsible for the;medical center has 
all, but. disbanded, but one suspects a 
network of relationships continues In an 
informal way. The brgani2^ation that 
does exist has been maintained in 
case of emergency. In Salamanca the, 
library group, neyet formally consti- 
tuted, has gone . Q]^, to other successful 
community projeffife since conpleting 
the library. HoweVfr, one would expect, 
it to fade out of existence over time. 
; This aspect of the effect of corrimu- 
nity action, the continuance of a net- 
work of new social relationships based ; 
. * on involvement In community projects, 
:* highlights the importance of the proc- 
ess of* community action, A network 



After action, is completed, there are 
several different, changes in the com- • 
'. munity. In sorrie cases, the result is 
sppnething easily identified, like a new 
or7econstructed building, a new medi- 
cal, center, a housing Cjnit, or a new . 
library. Other action projects result in a 
change, in relationship among cpmmu-, 
nity groups, individuals, and local 
government. ^ • 

Another long-range effect noticeable 
in a community that has completed a 
successful action project is the positive 
attitude, the self-confidence of the 
community. One person interviewed 
called it a "can do" attitude, and it 
appeared iri all the case study 
communities. 

. Comitiunity action projects such as* 
those discussed in this guide do add 
up and do make a difference in the 
quality of life in local communities. 
. Moreover, it is not necessary to 
approach each project on a trial and 
error basis, since this guide provides, a 
framework for viewing your Involvement 
and particular leadership contribution in 
" comrinunity action efforts. The next step 
is to apply this model to your own proj- 
ect. Worksheets are provided in the fol- 
lowing section to help you do this. * . 



APPLYING THE MODEL 
TOTOUR GOMMUNITY 




1e have discussed'^he rfea- 
sons for and eharacteristics ot com- 
munity action. You havei been' 
■ presented with seven case studies of . 
successful action . projects that hav.e 
occurred in small,, rural communities 
over the last 5 years. The five-stage 
model for community action has been 
applied to these seven community 
action pr^ects, and, their patterns of . 
action have been examined. 

At this point, it would be helpful to 
apply this model of community action' 
to your own cofrimunity. Perhaps you 
have just completed a community 
action project and would gain some- . 
thing by evaluating Jt.*Yqu may be con- 
templating a project and would like to 
* look at it within this framework.^ Or, you 
may be in^e middle of a project and 
. are examining/Certain aspects of the 
project and deciding what to. do next. 

This section contains a sarpple of 
the five-stage model of community, 
action that we have applied to one of ' 
the previously discussed case study 
communities. VVe have put some of the 
parts of the Malone experience, into the 
diagram to help you see how^this dia- 
gram can be applied to a corrcrete 
experience. ; 



,0F GOMMUNITY A(?TJ(DN 
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Following the Malone case study 
diagram (fig. 3), there are five sheets, 
one for each stage of the moCfel. Each 
worksheet has questions for you to use 
in analyzing your own community 
action project. Fill in the details about 
your project in the space provided for 
you. : ' 

We'hope that this. format will facilitate 
an analysis and discussion. of your par- 
ticular community and the action proj- 
ect(s) that may be. carried out, that 
have been accomplished or attempted, 
and that are going on now. 
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St^ge 1 



Malone Environment & 
Background to Action 

Economically depressed area 



Stage 2 



thception of Action 

. '1972-1975 V ■ 



Expansion of 
Action System 

Broad community, involvement 1 976 



Stage 4 



operation of Project 

Restore Ballard MilLl976 



Transformation of 
Action System 

- Ballard Mill. Center for the Arts 





Figure 3. 

Framework of • .. 
community action 
in Matone 



Worksheet i . * , " • . . . - 

Stage 1, Community Environment and BackgrbuncI to Action 



Questions:- . ■'-^ 



1/ What conditions in your'community favor action, a 

■ ■. ■ ■ *-.■. . ■ ■ '•' ■ ', .: . . ■ " ■ ^ ■ 

. . • '• . . ■ ■ ■ ■ , • .• • 

2. Are there groups or individuials in the community who often respond to and act on 'community needs? 
^How has action>begun before in your c ' 

4 What data has. been collected on the community— economic, political, cultural? Is this information accessible 
to members of the community? . . ; ^ . , 



'5; What agencies and institutions in the community are there tp help you understand existi^^ and opportunities? 

. ; Outside the community? . • ' r / 



6. Have aeeds-assessment studies been done in your community? 



7. List the problems that you perceive to exist in the community? 



8. List the opportunities for improvement that you think exist now? 
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worksheet^2 - •' -l^feil; 

Stage 2. Initiation of Action 



.-■ Questions:'':.' " )'^\':'. ' ■ \ - ■ ■ 

' . '1/. vivhb has mada the:f^^^^^^ Do these: people occupy certain positions in thbe community? Have they 



bjeen influencea by developments cJlitside the community? 



2^ Is this a new group of people who are initiatihg'action or is it an existing group within thd community? 



3. What kind of organi|atipn has been formed to initiate action? Is it a formal or informal gr^tfp? 



4. What is the goal of the action, as defined at this early'stage? 



5. How has^is goal been. defined? Who defined it? 



6. Has initiation for action come from outside the community? If so, from whom? 



7'! If initiation cprrie from outside, do the Ideal people agree with these goals? How do you know? 
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Worksheet 3 . . ; , 
Stage 3. E^cpansiofi of the Action System 



Questions: . ^ - . , . . . n ~n 

1. How has the action group beenXexpanded? How have new individuals aQd groups been brought int^ 



2. Who else has been brought into the\action group, and why? 



'3. Who has taken on leadership roles In th^ action organization?, Did these people have previous experience or is 
this their first project? . ' 



4. Is there a group or person acting as-sppnsor\ of the project? 



5. Are many local people participating in the project? How are they drawn into involvement? 



\- 



6. Are there local people who are not involved? Is this situation appropriate or should they be brought in? 



,7. Has a specific plan of action been decided upon to achieve the goal? 



/ 8. What kind of action orjganlzation is. developing? Is it a formal corporation or an informal group? 



9. .How long have local people participated in'jarge numbers? Was there a peak period of participation? 



.10. VVere there people contributing according to their expertise ahd skills? 
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stage 4/ Operation of the Action System : ; „ \ • ' ; ; :V 

• . ■ • ■ A , , . ■ ■- • ■ ■ \ '. ■■ ' ■', . • 



.. Questions:' ■• V. •. ■ .• ^•■•■•■^ •/ • .. 

: What kind of' commitment do you have from those involved and: leading the project? 



■ / , 



2. Is a goorfpart of the community involved or is that hot necessary^ . ^ ; , . V 

3. Is the agreed upon task being accomplished? Are there any difficulties or problems? 

■ ■■ ■ • .- . ■■ : • ; ; J ; ' - ■ ' ■ . ■ 

4. .How is the Action organization being maintained? ; 



5. How is the project being financed? Is there a community fund-raising drive.^r is it financed from outside'^ag^ncie.s . * 
and institutions? . , ^ 



6. What other resources are being used from within the community? Technical resources? Human resources? 
What about outside resources?. -A-': 



How long will the action take? Can people keep^up their commitment during this time? 



8. How is pubiicity being handled? Are the local newspapers and radio stations involved in the action project? 



9. What kind of communication occurs within the action organization? 
Are there regular meetings, published agendas, etc.? 
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Worksheet 5 r- '^' ■ . * 

Stage s. Ending or Reorganizatfon Transformation of the Action. Systenn 



Questions: . - ' - . • 

/1/Now that the project goal has been accomplished, how has the community changed? 



,2;; How have relations between members ofthe community and groups changed? 



ity arl^groups 



3. Do you h^ve tangible results/ such as a building or civic center? 




4. Are there other projects that this action organization is thinking of taking on? 



5. Do you think the organization should disband since it has accomplished its objectives? 



6. Has the action organization become a permanent institution in the community? Is there a community 
counciLfor example? . ' - - 



7. Has everyday life in the community changed? 



8. Do. you think local people feel differently about the community now? 
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